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SUBJECT: Agency- Covert Acti 



I . Covert Action Culminating in 1964 Presidential Election . 

Campaign " ~ . ~ " ■ . . ' r 

f „ ■ * ‘ ' . - 

(1962 - 1964) ' 

Covert U..S. Government involvement in ' large-scale . politi- 
cal action. programs in Chile began with the 1964 presidential 
elections in response to thg serious* threat prosed by Marxist 
candidate Salvador Allende, whose stated intent was to bring 
about an "irreversible" Marxist revolution in Chile. In the 
19 5 ^presidential elections Allende had polled a surprisingly 
strong- 30% of the total vote and had actually come within 
33, 000 'votes of winning . the election in' a 4-way race. As the 
1964 election approached, it became clear that the. Communist- 
dominated .Popular Action Front (FRAP), a' coalition of leftist 
parties . supporting Allende’s bid for the presidency, was pre- 
paring to make an all-out effort to win the- 19 64 elections. 

In 1962 funds'. were authorized 'to support the left-of- 


co - 


center Christian Democratic Party (PDC) in order to. build up 
this party as a democratic alternative to the FRAP coalition. • • 
The: .PDC candidate for .the 1964 presidential elections was • 
then-Senator Eduardo Frei, by far the Party's best known and 
most inf luential . leader . 
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parties .known as the Democratic "Front. Funds were authorized 


to' assist these parties 

->r> : 

elections 


in the municipal 


‘ On 15 March 1964 a by-election was held in the province 
of Curico. This contest represented the only test of the 
respective voting strength of the FRAP, the Democratic Front, 
and the PDC prior to the 4 September 1964 presidential elec- 
tion. It was therefore billed. by the Democratic Front, which 
expected to win, as a- M national plebiscite' 1 which would fore- 

i . 

cast a Duran victory in September. The surprise victory of 
the-TFRAP candidate, with 39.5% of the vote, proved to be a 
deathblow for the. Democratic Front, which fell into a state 
of disarray, and made Allende the clear favorite for the •• 

September election. . • 

In April 1964 the Special Group approved the first install 
ment of what was to develop into. a. $3 million dollar program^ 


to support the PD 



This 


massive effort was considered essential by the U. S .. Government 
to prevent the accession to power of a Marxist government which 
would give the Communists .a base of operations in the. Southern 
Hemisphere equivalent to and potentially even more useful than 



The. success of the Agency operation was due in part to 
the ira.ct that the Station had been aware for the previous two 
years .that the Agency might be called upon to support either 
the Democratic Front or the PDC in the presidential, election. 
The Station had been authorized to mount preliminary operations 
.in support of both organizations 

This 'skeletal operational 
machinery was fleshed out’ as soon as. the decision was made to 
. support -• the PDC in the primary role and the Radical Party, in 
the secondary role. \ ' *. 



and carefully paced propaganda campaign which successfully 


undid the efforts of the communist-front candidate to appear 


as -a respectable "independent” leftist. The communists pub- 




The election proved to be an impressive triumph for Frei, 



II. Covert Action During the Frei Regime 

(1965 - 1968) .. 

Funds were authorized to assist selected candidates in 
the March 1965 congressional elections. This program was 
designed to assist 35 -moderate candidates representing all 
non-FRAP parties who were considered to be involved 'in tight- . 
races against leftist candidates. The election results proved 
that President Frei’s great" popularity had cfrried over into 
the congressional election since moderate, particularly PDC, 
candidates scored impressive ‘ victories in many close races. 

“•But by early 1968 President Frei and his Christian Demo- • 
crat'ic Party (PDC) 'had clearly lost much of their previous 
popular support. , The PDC was also rent . by internal dissension- 
between left wing factions and the more moderate group led by 
President Frei. At the same time the Communist Party was. 
launching a program designed to unite as many leftist and 
lef t-of-center groups as possible in preparation for the 1970 
presidential elections. . 

In view of the increasingly uncertain political outlook, 
a program f or 1 -$3 50 , 000 ;was authorized in July 1968 for the 

* _ . ‘ r 

March 1969 congressional elections with, the objective of 
strengthening Chile’s moderate political forces in anticipa- 
tion of the 1970. presidential election. This program consisted of 
(a) ‘providing financial support to J^Uj^JU^andidates in the 
non-Marxist -parties (b) supporting a splinter Socialist Party 
(Popular Socialist Union - USP) in order to attract votes away 




from Salvador Allende's own Socialist Party; (c) carrying out 
propaganda activities against the Marxist left; and, (d) assist 
ing independent groups in support of democratic candidates. 

The election results showed that this limited program had 
been relatively effective.' Ten. of the' twelve candidates 
selected for support won their races including, a victory in 
one Senate race where a leftist victory had been considered 

* y. 

almost a certainty. The support provided tc?‘the dissident 
Socialist group was - particularly worthwhile because its 
•52, 00-0 .votes deprived Allende’s own Socialist Party of a mini- 
mun^of- 7 Congressional seats, all of which were won by moderate 
candidates. As a- result, the regular Socialist ended up with 
only’ 19 Congressional seats -instead of the, 26-30 they would *' 
have. won. ' 




(1 970*) 


• The September 1,970 presidential elections were preceeded 
by many months of intensive politicking to determine who the 
candidates woul d be. Hr. Jorge A1 essarvdri emerged as the 
candidate of* the Center-Right, and Hr. Radomiro Tomic for the 
Christian Democrats. By early 1970, Allende again emerged as 
thecandidateof the Popular* Unity forces. 1 $ -March. 1 970 the 
40 Committee decided that the U.S. should not support either 


of ’the candidates opposing Allende but that spoiling operations 


shou-l.’d .be undertaken against the Popular Unity (UP) electoral 
front,' a coalition of Communists, Socialists and other leftists 
• .supporting Allende. -In March 1 970, the 40 Committee approved 



During the campaign, incidents of violence became increasingly'* 


frequent; but Communist avowals of . di sapproval of political • 


violence were drown ed-out by the dinof explosives detonated 
by the extremist Movement of the Revol u t ionary Left (MIR). 



The visual impact of- more than one hundred thousand 


posters remi-ndfng the Chilean voter that a vote for 
Allende was a vote for violence, not to mention innumerable 
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radio programs belaboring the same theme’,, treated violence as 
'’a national- issue of transcendent importance.'- -By mid -197 0, 


leftist-oriented leadership, of. the PR and. th^ PR itself were 
considered significant inthat in a close race large-scale 
defections of. that Party's rank and file to Alessandri could 
be crucial in bringing about Allende’s defeat 



The '.period, between ApTil and June '1970 witnessed, a decline 
in Alessandri ’ s popularity. It seemed 'that once the mistique 
of Alessandri’ s name and persohaltiy began to wear off,-;, 
deficiencies in the. management of his campaign and the deliberate 
failure to articulate a government program began to appear in. 

*. i. • 

more -striking relief. As the Chilean elections were entering 
the--final stretch, it was evident that the race still was 
between. Alessandri and Allende, but that the latter’s voter 
appeal had registered uninterrupted growth. 

The proposal which the Committee had approved in March .197U ■ 
had been considered adequate to deal with the threat of an 
Allendc presidential victory at that time. However, it provided 
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that if Allende, made significant -gains, additional action 
might be recommended; by the Ambassador and the Chief of 
Station. Thus, on 18 June, the Ambassador recommended an 

. • * 4 

expansion of the political action program based on. his 
analysis of the continued decline of Alessandri, the stagna- 
tion of Tomic, and the gathering strength of Allende. Indi- 
cations were that there was a spread of four percent between 

Alessandri and ‘Allende and about the same distance between the 
-•>' . . . . 
latter and Tomic. Further, there had begun a shift of women 

voters from Alessandri to Allende and Ambassador Korry felt 

that this - trend, unless altered, augured the election of Allende 

as President and the impos i ti o n ■ of a Marxist state in Chile. 

Based on • Ambassador Korry 's recommendation, the Committee on 

27 June 1 970 agreed to authorize an addi tiona^f^mUP for 

anti-Allende activity, bringing the total approval up to ||Bpjjj j 

for a program to alert the Chileanj people tp the dangers of. a 

Marxist government under -Allende 
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Covert Action Durinq Period Between the Presidential 


Election and the Inauqurati on 


'Allende was a narrow winner in the three way presidential 
election of 4 September, gaining 36.6% t>f the vote. as compared 
to 35.3% for "conservative independent" Jorge Alessandri and 
28.1.% for PDC candidate Ramomiro Tomic. 

Allende received substantial financial support 


from abroad,' includin 


from the Cubans and' a much larger 


sum from the Soviets; His election signified the first time a 
Marxist- Chi ef of State had' been elected to office. Chilean 

election law provides that when'no presidential candidate receives 

; 

a popular majority, the Chilean Congress must choose between the 
two top candidates. For a time it appeared, that Congress might 


vote on 24 October for Alessandri, and 


was approved 


by the 40 Committee for contingency use by the- Ambassador if.jt 
appeared that-. funds would be needed .by the moderate, faction of 


the PDC- 


These 


funds were not spent. During this same-period (September 1970 ] 
there was considerable economic disruption in Chile, and on 

r •* „ » • 

29 September the 40 Committee agreed that strong efforts should 
be made to add to the economic pressures in Chile by, among 
other things. 
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a sufficient number of Christian Democrats, to vote against 
Allen.de. While' hG&P the Ag ency/a nd the Ambassador tried to 


generate some action 


I, neither were. able 


to do so. The Agency did .engage in propaganda operations within 


Chi 7 


n an attempt to convince the 


Chri stian Democrats to vote for Alessandri. It also attempted 

.. * . f* ’ \ 

to do so through various emmissaries sent to Chile, all to no 
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V. The A1 1 ende ' Regime (U.S. Policy Guidelines ) 

\ * - 

After Allj£fide's inauguration President Nixon decided 

that (1) the public" posture of the United States toward the 

4 * 

Allende government would be correct but cool, to avoid giving 
the Allende government a basis on which to rally domestic and 
international support for consolidation of'the regime; but 
that (2) the United States yould seek to maximize pressures 
on the Allende government to' prevent its consolidation and 
limit its ability to implement policies contrary to U.S. 

•and Hemispheric interests. ..... 




VI . The-Allende Regime and its Political Actions 

After its advent to power, the Allende government began 

‘*s - 

to implement aerogram to -gain absolute control of all sources 
of power inside Chile without regard. to established constitu- 

4 

tional guaranties of civil liberties. 

• The UP government found itself continually at odds with 
the legislative and judicial branches of the government which, 
because of repeated abuses of the law, had been declared by 
the Congress, the courts and the Comptroll er-beneral of the 
Republic, to- have placed itself outside of the law and; the 
■Constitution, .in separate declarations on 26 May 1 973, 2 July 
1973 T and 22 August 1973. Its battles with the legislative 
and judicial branches were only of secondary importance to 
A.l 1 ende , . who had accepted the advice of the Communist Party 
in -attempting to achieve absolute control of the .economy 
as the principal means of perpetuating itself .in power.,' 

This economic, control was designed to weaken- the political 
opposition by eliminating the private sector which provided 
the financial support for the opposition's electoral, 
organizational and media activities.. .The government thus 
had drawn' up a list of all Chilean corporations whose capital 
reserves exceeded $500,000 and earmarked- them for nationalization 
Congress attempted to block this effort by passing legislation 
defining the economic areas subject to government ownership,” 
but the government continued to expropriate, requisition or 
intervene Chilean firms. 






It was as part of th-is government program to silence 
the opposition by economic pressure that action was taken 
against the independent press. The government first tried. 

f 

unsuccessfully to obtain control over the national paper 

4 . . 

company and, thus, control the distribution of newsprint.. 

* ■ 

Other pressures then were applied to individual news outlets: 

extensions .on loans were not granted by banks which by now . 

had fallen under government control , ‘taxes on independent 

news' media were raised to astronomical proportions, and 

large claims for back taxes were made which required expensive 

litigation to -contest. Government advertising and the large 

revenue it produced no longer was available to any but 

government-lining outlets. And, the government • i nc i ted 

Marx i st-con trol 1 ed. 1 abor unions to strike against the independent 

news media and even . close them down temporarily for allegedly 

sl'andering theAllende government. 

As an adjunct to economic pressures, the- All end e • reg ime . 
began to develop the concept of "popular power.". Revo 1 u ti ona ry 
organizations were formed which para! 1 el ed the functions of 
lega!, : existing organizations. Special communal commands 
(JAPS) thus were established to control r the distribution of 
essential articles, mainly food,- and government supplies were . 
channeled through these communcal commands rather than through- 
existing retail outlets. The commands had the dual function.- 
of displacing • “bourgeois" organizations and tra i ni ng. thei r 
members for armed revolution. 


\T 



Within the government, Al.lende’s closest collaborators 
v had not been the-leaders of his own Social i st Party , but 
those of. the Communist Party who were more .disci pi i ned , unified,- 

and capable. Communists largely were responsible for running 

* ' ♦ 

the economic program, counting heavily on Soviet support. 

There were 1., 200-odd Soviets in Chile and as of March 1972 
Soviet Bloc credits of some $200 million dollars had been 
extended to that country. Additionally, the ^Soviets were 
dangling an offer of $300 million to the Chilean military 
for the purchase of military equipment. 

Allende viewed himself as the man who would do what Castro 
had failed to do: displace American hegemony, in Latin America 

by using constitutional tools ‘to fashion a Marxist revolution 
which would be irreversible. While* he and Castro chose to 
follow different roads in pursuing their revolution, they 



had a common objective. As Allende had said during his 
campaign, "Cuba in the Caribbean and a Socialist Chile in 
the Southern part of South America will bring about tSe 
revolution in Latin America as a whole." 

The Soviets left to the Cubans -most of the 'revol u tionary 
guidance and support provided to the AlTende regime. Allende 



Chile, quickly had become the Latin American mecca for 
-leftist extremist revolutionaries and exiles', who were 
eventually estimated to number between ten and fifteen 
thousand . 


VII. Covert Action During the Allende Regime 
, (197V) 

After AlV?nde's ( inauguration, 40 Committee approved; funds 
were 'used-’to ’help maintain and strengthen the democratic oppo- 
sition, which was. being, systematically -attacked by the govern- 
ment. During 1971, the 40 Committee approved 
over two-thi rds.. of which was used to support the three demo- 
cratic parties then opposing^ the government: ^*The Christian 
Democratic Party. (PDC), the National Party (PN) and the 
smaller Democratic Radical Party (PDR). The first major test 
for the democratic opposition, which at that time was deeply 
divided by a legacy of* mutual suspicion and . d i s tru s t , was the 
4 April 1971 Muni ci pal -el ec tion . This election took place 
barely, six months after Allende's accession to power, during 
the traditional "honeymoon" period^. 'During January and March 
*1971 the 40 C-ommittee approved funds to enable, the two major . 
opposition parties 


d to provide all three parties with funds for 
the municipal election campaign. In the election Allende's - 

UP. coalition won 49.74% of the vote as compared to 48.90% for 

* 

the democratic opposition. This was the high water mark of 
Allende's strength and popularity. The A1 1 ende governments 
popularity declined steadily thereafter. At the time of the^ 
military takeover 40% or less of the Chilean people supported 
the government.* This estimate is based on the results of 



several by-elections and the congressional election of March 

1 973 which showed that the A1 1 end e r eg ime- was - s tead i 1 y losing 

■ . * • ■ 
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popular support.’ A f { t'e r the election additional "amounts were 
approved for the PDG 


In September 1 97 1 ‘$^000 , 000 was approved 


to hel’p the ..independent Santiago newspaper- EJ_ Mercu r i o , which 
was being subjec ted, tojs trong economic pressure from the Aller 
government/ /' Final ly, i'n November 1 97 1 7 Wa s approved, 

which was to be 'used to maintain and’ strengthen the organiza- 
tional strength of the PDC, PNand.PDR for one 'year' (through- 


October 1972) 



Despite government pressures, the demo- &< 
cratic opposition was considerably ~Tt“rong er v a nd more united . 
at the end of. 1971 than it had been, at -the beg i'n-njng J a 1 thoug h 
its sources of- financial support' were 'dwindling as a result-y_of ^ 
government economic pressures and the parties were i ncr ea s i ng ly“ 
dependent onU.S. financial support. ' 


During 1972 the 40 Committee approved' a total of 
for continui ng^ support of opposition parties and media. Ther 
were three more by-elections; two in January (Linares and the 
5th Senate Di strict) and one in June, i'n Coquimbo 


crippling strikes 


September 1972,. Lhe Committee 


decided against financial support to other private sec to 
organizations because of their possible involvement in anti*, 
government strikes'.' By October 1972 economic unrest^had sub 
sided and national attention became increasingly focused on. 





the March 1 973' Congressional elections, which were considered 

by both the democratic opposition and the Marxist government 

. 

as a form of plebiscite to determine whether or not the govern- 
ment 'had a -popular mandate to continue the implementation of 
its revolutionary program. On 26 October the Committee 
unanimously approved $1,427,666 for support of the .four 
opposition parties in anticipation of the March elections. 

This approval included^ f or ^^||^pr iwate sector 
organ i z*a t i o n's , but this limited financial support to the- 
private sector was confined to specific activities in support 
of tTie opposition electoral campaign, such as voter registra- 
tion drives and a g et-out-the-vote campaign.; 


(1 973) 

. -In 'February 1 973 an additional was approved 

for use by the opposition parties in the March electoral 
campaign. Our support of the opposition coalition in these 

was described s 

of vital importance in enabling them to campaign strongly 

and to win 54.7% of the total vote. Thus the Marxist govern- 

* 

ment did not get the mandate- it was seeking for its revolution 
ary program nor did the opposition forces achieve their ideal, 
a 2/3rds majority in the Senate. This majority would have ,> . 
made it possible for them to impeach the President and- hold * 
new elections, thus providing the political solution to the 
Marxist problem that all sectors, including the armed forces, 
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truly desired. Hardly anyone believed that the Marxists 
would al 1 ow the democratic, forces to regain power in 1976, 
so the March election results seemed to end the 'political- 
option and helped to convince the military that' they must ' 
act, in spite of great reluctance to do' so, before the 
Marxist process became ir rever si bl e. 

• • During late March and early April, Headquarters and 

the .Santiago Station carried on a difclfrfltfe ab%ut what our 
objectives should be over the next six to twelve month • 
period.. We considered several options.- One was to withdraw 
our “financial support. to the democratic opposition or to 
maintain it at a minimum level only in order to retain 
intelligence access. Another option was to undertake an 
action program designed to provoke military i n tervent i on . 

At that' time there. seemed little likelihood of a successful 
military coup, but there did appear to be a good po s s i bi 1 i ty 
that increasing unrest in the entire country might induce 
the military to reenter the Allende government in order to 
restore order and to insure that the 1976 elections were held 
honestly and on schedule.. .Various proposals for supporting 

j . r \ \ 

the. private sector were examined in this context, but the 

■ • . ' ■ J . 

Ambassador and the Department of State remained opposed to 

any support. of private sector groups because of the increasingly' 

high level of tension in Chile and r because. these groups were 

known to hope for military intervention. The final option 

was to continue our previous policy of support to the democratic 

political opposition in the. hope that free elections could be 


i • 
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held in 1 976. This last option had been decided upon, and a 
‘proposal was prepared for submission to the 40 Committee by 
the middle of^May;’ its approval was, however, delayed by 
various circumstances. In August the 40 Committee finally 
approved the proposal, which provided $-1 ,000,000 to support 
the opposition parties through June 1 974; .it also included 
some funds for the private sector, but passage of these 
funds was . made contingent o'n the concurrence ibf- the Ambassador, 
and the' Department of State which was not -given. This approval 
was rescinded after the September military- intervention. 

• -.Wh-ile these del i berations were taking place, it became 
increasingly apparent that three years of political polarization 
and economic chaos had strained" the fabric of Chilean society*/ 
to .the breaking point. Strikes and violence intensified and 
on 24 August t he' S ta ti on ca bl ed an appraisal of the political 
situation, noting that this appeared to be a crucial time i n 
the revolutionary process being pursued by the Marxist g-overn- 
ment, and a time when significant opposition pressures could 
affect its future.. Some elements of the oppo s i ti o n , no ta bl y 

- r “ *v , • 

-the truckers, ‘were hoping to provoke an outright military 
coup, but the broad concensus of the opposition was seeking 
only to bring about the reentrance of the military into the 
Marxist government, this time with real power. The Stations 
asked Headquarters to take soundings to determine whether ~ 

maximum support could be provided to'the opposition, including 
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groups like the truckers, in order to achieve this objective. 
The . Ambassador had agreed that these soundings should be taken, 

~tr- • . • 
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even though he did not concur in the proposed action believing 
that 'this could lead to a de facto U.S. Government commitment 
to a -military coup'. On 25 August Headquarter s advised the 
Station that 'soundings were being taken to determine. if the 
proposed support was consistent with current U.S. policy 
toward Chile. This proposal' was never approved: Thus, no 

funds were provided in 1973 or in 1972 to the truckers or 

i 

other private sector groups striking against the Allende 
government;. 

' As tension inside Chile increased, reports of a possible 
military coup began to be received with increasing frequency 
and a series of cables were sent to Santiago expressing concern 
lest . the Station be drawn into any proposed military activity. 
As early as September 1972 the Station had been told that it. 


was imperative that the U.S. Government not be involved -in any 
coup plotting. Headquarters advised the Station that "while 
we must monitor events, we cannot in any way influence them." 
This warning was repeated in May 1973. The Station acknowledged 
and compl i ed . ’ /The Stati on , .therefore , mai ntai ned- contacts with 
sources in the military for. intelligence collection purposes 
only. On 11 September 1973, the military moved quickly and^ 
effectively to' take over the government. 

After the c o u p s authorized to liquidate 

commitments previously made to opposition-organizations. 


,::^^fhus •the .Agency pi ayed! no rol e .1 n .the military coup in 
Chile nor in ;the truckers strike .which contributed to the 
political crisis at that time. ; It was however instrumental 
in enabling the democratic opposition to survive and maintain 
dynamic resistance to the attempt. by the Marxist regime. to 
consolidate power and establish thereby a self-perpetuating, 
au.tho-ri tarian Marxi st state. . v.: __ 
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